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Secretaries of state associations TAKE NOTICE! 
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practicing in your state. May we suggest that you boost 
membership in your state associations and include member 
ship in the American Dental Hygienists Association. 


Alabama 11 Mississippi 4 
California 54 New Hampshire 18 
Colorado 19 New York 500 
Connecticut 290 Ohio 57 
District of Columbia 27 Oklahoma 7 
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lowa 20 Vermont 2 
Maine 15 Washington 51 
Massachusetts 447 West Virginia 12 
Michigan 39 Wisconsin 61 
Minnesota 22 Wyoming 
Georgia 2 


BOOST MEMBERSHIP IN THE A. D. H. A. 


Send Applications to 
Acnes G. Morris, Secretary, 
886 Main Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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A School Superintendent’s Views 
of Dental Hygienists 


By J.C. Sriers, Superintendent of Washington Public 
Schools, Washington, Pennsylvania 


Read before the Pennsylvania Dental Hygienists Association 
Fune 1927 


The curriculum of the public schools is growing con- 
stantly richer in content. The latest addition to it is a 
practical health program which is rapidly supplanting the 
formal study of technical hygiene and elementary anatomy. 
Sports which once were frowned upon now are accepted 
by the school authorities as a necessary part of the chil- 
dren’s development. Girls, as well as boys, are urged to 
engage in competitive contests: gymnastics are provided 
for the entire group of pupils and calesthenics for every 
grade. All of this is good: however, experience has proved 
that these activities must be supplemented by medical 
inspection and a proper treatment for any remediable defect 
which the inspection by the medical examiner has diagnosed. 
Hence, medical inspection and treatment have come to be 
accepted as a part of the best school systems and are 
rapidly extending themselves everywhere into both rural 
schools and urban ones. 

Lately, the number of diseases traceable to the mouth and 
the teeth have emphasized the proper care of these organs. 
The leading medical authorities have stated that dental 
health is a necessary requisite to physical well being. That 
correct assimilation of foods depends upon proper mastica- 
tion, has long been understood; but that a diseased condi- 
tion of both teeth and gums furnish incubators for disease 
germs which cause many serious maladies, is a more recent 
but general dictum of physicians. Hence, prophylactic 
treatment of the teeth has come to be a demand of the 
public. This treatment includes an inspection and diagnosis 
of such a technical and minute character that neither the 
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teachers nor medical examiner can be expected to supply it; 

the former because they have neither the time nor the train 
ing and the latter because he has neither the time nor speci- 
fic training in this field. Since the work of a teacher and of 
a medical inspector is not in dental prophylaxis, a dental 
hygienist is now deemed necessary to complete the medical 
department of the school systems. 

The dental hygienist is the most recent addition to the 
school system. As such, a critical supervision of the work 
is given this person by all school officials. This is not unique | 
because nothing new in either school life or social life of the 
world has ever been introduced without being subjected to 
severe scrutiny and, many times, embarrassing criticisms 
of an unjust nature. Dental hygienists must expect this 
because their work is something of an innovation and has 
not been accepted as a final and stable part of the school 
curriculum. Prophylactic treatment is on trial and the 
dental hygienist must prove its worth. 

In passing, it is encouraging to note that all the reports of 
the benefits to be derived from this department of the school 
activities are favorable. Teachers are coming to approve 
of it because the attendance is better and better lessons 
result; parents appreciate the assistance which, through 
this department, they receive in training the children to be 
more cleanly and self-respecting; and school directors are 
ready to employ a dental hygienist because the public 
demands one. If it can be demonstrated that the expendi- 
ture of public money for the cleaning of the teeth and the 
diagnosis of mouth conditions is cheaper than the private 
expenditure for the same purpose, the ones engaged in this 
most beneficial work may feel secure in their positions. 

Dental hygienists must not chafe under the criticism 
which they receive nor should they become offensively ar- 
gumentative in defending their work. The approval of all 
the interested authorities will follow if the functions of the 
office prove themselves beneficial to the pupils of the 
At present, however, the dental hygienists are on 
trial. 

If a school feels the need of a dental hygienist and if the 
school authorities have created such a department, what 
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are the qualities looked for in a person whom the superin- 
tendent wishes to employ? 

Personality is foremost among the attributes of any 
person employed in school work. Personality is that in- 
definable something which creates one person’s opinion of 
another person. It cannot be reduced to concrete terms 
but it embodies all the physical qualities of a person plus 
the mental and emotional ones. Physical qualities, for- 
tunately, can be modified by the mental ones, hence they 
are, in a large degree, within control of the person, himself. 
Personality embraces beauty, kindliness, charm, and force; 
or their opposites. It is manifested by a neat appearance, a 
pleasant face, a good carriage, and an attractive voice; or 
their opposites. All of these attributes, which are products 
of the soul, foretell the effect which a worker will have upon 
the pupils with whom she comes in contact. The desirable 
qualities can be cultivated and will glow in the face, the 
window of the human soul. Mere physical beauty is not a 
dominant consideration but if present and properly subor- 
dinated to the better, or soul qualities, is no detriment, but 
beauty of the soul is indispensable. 

The second attribute considered by a superintendent is 
proper training for the work. Training is a necessary 
prerequisite to any professional vocation. This is especially 
true when the work deals with the health or the develop- 
ment of a human being. If the applicant has good training 
supplemented by successful experience, of course she will 
be more desirable. But it can’t be overemphasized that 
even experience is subordinate to personality. Training 
need not worry the superintendent because the state usually 
certifies to the qualifications of any one engaged in the work 
and it is to be assumed that she is properly trained. 

After the applicant has been employed, certain qualities — 
must be possessed if the employment is to become perma- 
nent. First among these attributes is tact. The dental 
hygienist must approach the children in such a manner that 
they will submit willingly to the prophylactic treatment; 
she must be able to overcome the opposition of those sincere 
teachers who think that she is one more obstacle to the 
mental progress of the children; she must so associate her- 
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self with the dentists of the community where she labors, 
that they will approve of her department and cooperate with 
her. She must please the board of directors and overcome 
the whims of the superintendent without appearing to 
oppose them. She has a big task which only a great deal of 
tact, wrapped up in a bundle of kindness and real love for 
children, will enable her to complete. 

A third attribute is executive ability. The time for the 
work must be well planned and the manner thereof fully 
outlined. Many opportunities to properly and professionally 
advertise her work to the community present themselves 
and should be utilized. The dental hygienist may well keep 
in the background but can advertise her activities through 
the agency of others if she possesses the proper degree of 
executive skill. She ought to be able to address the different 
civic organizations which are open to her. These extra 
mural activities are almost indispensable to success. 

The fourth attribute, but not the least, is industry. The 
hardheaded business men who compose a board of directors 
by whom she is employed, must see that her work is pro- 
fitable. She must demonstrate that it is cheaper to hire 
her than to send the children to local dentists. The school 
authorities must know that she is ever on the job and that 
she is ever thinking about the work to which she is assigned 
and that she is laboring harmoniously with other school 
departments. Probably the greatest detriment to the 
final acceptance of the department as necessary to the school 
system is a dental hygienist -who loafs on the job. No 
superintendent wishes a girl to stand for hours each day at 
her arduous task without some moments of rest, but he does 
expect work which is worthwhile. Nor will he brook slovenly 
work. The mouth of each child must be treated and the 
teeth cleaned in such a manner that the dentists of the 
neighborhood must approve, else failure will result. 

If a dental hygienist possesses a good personality, if she 
be well trained, if she exhibits tact, executive ability, and 
industry, she need have no fear of failure. 
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Diet in Relation to Teeth 


By Etta M. Eck, Dietition, Blodgett Memorial Hospital 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


It has been stated by numerous authorities interested 
in various lines of health work that the condition of the 
teeth of Americans, particularly American children, is 
appalling. Dr. E. V. McCollum, an eminent research worker 
along the lines of nutrition, has said that out of twenty 
million school children, ten million are said to have enough 
defective teeth to seriously interfere with health. This fact 
has led to a search for the cause and to the rise of the 
questions—Are poor teeth normal or abnormal? Is it 
possible to have good teeth? 

We can answer these questions first by a study of prim- 
itive people and of people in other countries. The skulls of 
many primitive people show perfectly formed jaws and excel- 
lent teeth. To quote Dr. McCollum again—an examination 
of several hundreds of skulls of American Indians showed 
perfect teeth with the exception of a few which had been 
broken off. Examination of the teeth of Italian children 
born in Italy and coming to the United States showed that 
their teeth were in good condition upon arrival, but after 
several years in America deterioration became serious. Also 
children born in America of Italian parents had much poorer 
teeth than those born in Italy. The change from the sun- 
shine and fresh air of their native land to the dark tenements 
of our cities,in which many of them live, may partly account 
for the difference in their teeth, but not entirely. The same 
difference is found among the Eskimos who are known to 
have excellent teeth, in fact, there was no word for toothache 
in their language. “Today the younger generation of the 
Eskimos dwelling along the Arctic coast of Alaska have 
teeth as defective as those children in the United States. 
They have been brought up largely on foods such as are 
available in the grocery stores of the United States, viz. flour, , 
sugar, molasses, muscle meats and fish.” (McCollum) 
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Another method of throwing light upon the cause of poor 
teeth is that of animal experimentation. M. Mellanby found 
that puppies fed on a diet deficient in vitamins, had_ poorly 
developed jaws and teeth, and the bad development was | 
worse when the calcium content of the diet was diminished. 
Other research workers (Zilva and Wells) have found that 
guinea pigs put upon a scurvy producing diet showed the 
first evidences of its effect in their teeth. 

From these foregoing facts we may conclude that good 
teeth are normal and that poor teeth are abnormal, resulting 
from a lack of proper building material for the development 
of their tissues. In regard to this Dr. McCollum says, “In 
its present form the movement for the preservation of the 
Nation’s teeth is founded upon a plan which will call for 
more and ever more investment of time, money and human 
effort with no prospect of relief from the burden. This is 
because it ignores the development factor. Present activi- 
ties in relation to dental prophylaxis may well be likened to 
the institution of a rigid quarantine in an epidemic of 
typhoid fever brought about by an infected milk supply, 
but without making any effort to check the delivery of 
dangerous milk. This policy is now being put into effect 
where school boards and dentists employ dental hygienists 
to teach mothers and children proper diet. Jn the prevention 
of dental caries the only effective measure is to adopt a policy 
which will result in the formation of a dental mechanism 
possessing its own barriers of defense.” 

He also says “It can now be asserted, with assurance, that 
the chief factor responsible for human deterioration in recent 
times—lies in the unwise choice of food.” 

The old saying, “to make a child healthy bggin with his 
grandparents,” is not very far wrong with régard to the 
child’s teeth. At least we must begin before the child is 
born for ‘“‘at birth the cusps of the first molars of the per- 
manent teeth are already laid down.”’ Whether these are 
properly formed, depends upon the material which has been 
supplied through the diet of the mother. 

Nature makes tremendous efforts to equip the child with 
strong teeth, even taking the lime from the teeth and bones 
of the mother if sufficient is not provided in the food. There- 
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fore the mother should eat the proper food to protect herself 
as well as provide building material for her child. The foods 
which should be emphasized during pregnancy are fresh 
fruits, fresh leafy vegetables, whole cereal grains and milk— 
these should all be included in her diet every day. The milk 
is especially valuable—a quart a day is not too much. It is 
well also to eat sparingly of the foods which are responsible 
for many tooth troubles—white bread, pastries, candies and 
much meat. 

“By the end of the first year a considerable portion of the 
crowns of the two incisors and of the canines and the first 
molars of the permanent set of teeth is already formed.” 
The tissue of these teeth has been determined by the diet 
during the first year. Breast-fed babies are supposed to 
have the ideal diet although this, too, issomewhat deter- 
mined by the diet of the mother and may need to be supple- 
mented with cod liver oil and orange juice. “Counting 
the time before and after birth there is a period of about 
eighteen months during which the child is dependent largely 
upon its mother for the minerals and substances used in its 
bodily growth and development.” The diet given above 
should be continued so long asthe child is receiving its 
nourishment from the mother. It might be added that the 
health of the mother will be improved if she continues to 
include these foods in her permanent diet. Artificially fed 
infants who are given, in addition to the correct amount of 
fresh, pure milk, vitamins in the form of fresh orange juice, 
or tomato juice, and cod liver oil, have an adequate diet. 

“A fact not sufficiently appreciated i is that by the end of 
the fifth year, the greater part of the second dentition is 
already present in the child’s jawin its permanent form 
which nothing can alter, long before any of these teeth are 
erupted and can therefore be mechanically affected by the 
food take.” 

Poor teeth can be somewhat improved and kept in a 
healthy condition by proper care and adequate diet, but 
unless properly built in the first place it is a very difficult 
matter to make them strong—just as a wall built of poor 
materials although frequently patched is weaker than one 
constructed of the best materials in the beginning. 
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Dr. Cross, Director of the Forsyth Dental Clinic, in 
speaking of the dental pediatric clinic says, “This is a 
medical clinic with a dental viewpoint inasmuch as its object 
is to improve the nutrition of the child with the idea of in- 
fluencing the structure and quality of the teeth.” 

To quote from another medical authority (Dr. Foseph 
Colt Bloodgood): “That infant feeding is the chief method of 
insuring good teeth has only been recently recognized by the 
medical and dental profession, and has yet by no means 
reached the public. Without much doubt, most of the caries 
in children and younger individuals, observed before the 
gums begin to recede are due to faulty feeding. The foods 
which young children need and which are less necessary 
for adults in forming bone, are cod liver oil, the juice of 
oranges or other fruit, green vegetables, and milk and cream 
because their essential vitamines are forced into the diet.” 

To preserve the primary teeth, and properly develop the 
permanent teeth, a wholesome mixed diet is essential. “The 
teeth are meant for hard wear and it is necessary that their 
varied functions be utilized. “‘Food should be given which 
requires mastication, for this promotes the development of 
the bones of the jaw and helps erupt the teeth. Soft pulpy 
food gives no opportunity for developing the muscles and 
bones of the jaw and is apt to cling to the teeth, allowing 
fermentation and the formation of acids which cause decay. 
The habit of finishing a meal with fruit is a very good one 
since this cleanses the teeth in a very efficient way, and the 
fruit is wholesome. 

What are the essentials in a dietary which will insure 
good teeth? As stated before the diet furnishes the material 
out of which the teeth are formed and also furnishes material 
for repair. Therefore, we must provide in our diet, in 
sufficient quantity, these elements of which our teeth are 
composed. The teeth are approximately nine-tenths cal- 
cium or lime. So the primary requirement is sufficient cal- 
cium. Milk and milk foods rank first upon the list of 
high calcium food. “Milk contains more calcium than an 
equal quantity of saturated lime water.” (Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell). Each child should drink a quart of milk a day to 
insure an adequate supply of calcium. We also find calctum 
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in natural or unrefined food, whole wheat flour and cereals, 
in vegetables and fruits. In making white flour, the cal- 
cium and other valuable minerals are left in the bran, the 
white flour containing practically none. In cooking vege- 
tables the calctum may be lost if the water in which they are 
cooked is thrown away. In peeling potatoes much calcium 
is thrown away with the skin. “It is an interesting fact 
that the foods rich in calcium are invariably in their natural 
state or have been merely dried by evaporation; not one 
hasbeen throughanyrefiningprocess.” (Dr. Helen S. Mitchell) 

Another mineral which is sometimes lacking is iron. It 
causes anemia which results in poor nutrition of the entire 
body. To supply this lack, green leaves such as spinach, 
fresh fruits, and glandular organs, such as liver are em- 
phasized in the diet. 

A most important factor in nutrition are the much discuss- 
ed vitamins. It hardly seems possible to over emphasize their 
importance. Like calcium, we find the vitamins in most 
natural foods, milk and its products, green leaves, fresh 
fruits, and in glandular organs of animals. Some of them can 
be easily destroyed—by high temperature or by long con- 
tinued low temperature and may be removed by refining pro- 
cesses. To be sure of getting an adequate supply of vitamins 
we must eat a certain amount of raw fruits, and vegetables; 
they also supply roughage, which is most essential to 
insure the proper elimination of the waste matters of the 
body, thus avoiding the production of poisons, that may 
effect the entire body. 

Dr. Robert Rose of New York, speaking on the Relation 
of Diet to Stomatology says: “To correct the lime defi- 
ciency, the dietary for the day should include two glasses of 
milk (more for children) and two helpings of green leaves. 
To correct any deficiency in vitamines, use the green leaves, 
two helpings of fruit, three helpings of coarse vegetables, the 
afcre mentioned milk, three or four balls of butter, two or 
three ounces of cream ahd only grain products. Now the 
deficiencies of the diet have been covered.” We might add 
that an adequate amount of protein should be eaten which 
will be supplied by eating meat, poultry, fish, eggs or cheese 
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at least once a day. However, our diet does not seem to be 
deficient in protein, most of us eating far too much. 

Other excesses which are more or less harmful might be 
mentioned, the one most abused in this country being the 
eating of sugar and concentrated ¢ereal products such as 
cake and rich desserts. It has been proved by scientists 
that the bacteria attacking the enamel of the teeth, feed 
upon carbohydrate, cornstarch and sugar. One scientist 
has advanced the theory that the ptyalin of the saliva which 
acts upon the carbohydrate is really for the purpose of 
cleansing the teeth, since its digestive action is slight, being 
stopped soon after ‘the food enters the stomach. Eating an 
excess of sugar creates a false appetite, sometimes amount- 
ing to a craving for sweets, and destroys the desire for other 
food, crowding out of the diet most of the food containing 
minerals and vitamines. Especially is this true of children. 
The average American now takes about one-sixth of his 
daily energy supply in the form of sugar. Sugar contains 
no structural materials, no vitamines and no mineral 
elements.” (McCollum). This excessive use of sugar may 
be responsible for the increase of diabetes among Americans. 

Another way in which our food may effect the mouth is 
through the secretion of saliva. We should have an abun- 
dant supply of saliva whichcontains alkaline saltsand ptyalin, 
the ferment which partially digests starch. “The stimu- 
lus for the secretion of saliva is the food and the charac- 
ter of the secretion varies with the character of the stimulus. 
The total quantity of saliva as well as the quantity of the 
contained alkali and ptyalin is increased especially by the 
mastication of mildly acid substances, such as fresh fruits. 
Alkaline foods depress the secretion and diminish the amount 
of contained alkali and ptyalin. Our desire should be to 
keep the mouth alkaline as alkali tends to neutralize the 
acid products of fermenting carbohydrate and to achieve 
this we should eat fruit after every meal. Saliva is Nature’s 
mouth wash and is the best antagonizer of dental caries and 
its secretion should be encouraged along the right lines.” 
(Sir Harry Baldwin). 

In closing, I wish to quote from Dr. Newman, Chief 


Medical Officer of the Ministry Board of Health of Great 
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Britain. ‘The mere increase of knowledge and, particu- 
larly, ways and means of personal hygiene and well-being 
can do nothing of itself to prevent disease and safe guard 
health unless it be understood, accepted and practised, 
and Dr. McCollum adds........ 

“Some time must elapse before a full appreciation of the 
importance of approximating the optimun in the character 
of the food supply can be expected, but when appreciated at 
its full value, our knowledge in the field of the science of 
nutrition will be regarded as our most precious possession.” 
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The Dental Problem in 
Our Schools 


By Frances Exkey, D. Warren, Pennyslvania 


The children in our public schools are an interesting study. 
Our Health Department consists of a medical inspector, a 
school nurse, a nutrition worker, and a dental hygienist who 
are constantly cooperating so that physical abnormalities 
may be discovered early and sataetiianies and sickness reduced 
to a minimum. 

In my work with about nineteen hundred children, I 
find that, in the mouth of the average child of the first six 
grades, there are about six decayed teeth. But let us go 
still further into this oral examination. In how many 
mouths do we not find the teeth covered with green stains, 
black lines, and often gums inflamed, possibly with a fistula 
caused by an abscess at the root-ends? These are very 
familiar sights to all of us. At times this seems like a 
sorry picture perhaps, but I am quite sure that, as time goes 
on, you will agree with me that our constant reminders are 
bringing surprising results. I never loose any opportunity 
to appeal to each individual youngster’s pride when they 
come to me for a cleaning. Give it to the “kiddies” in story 
form whenever possible. This always holds their interest 
and they soon realize that the story applies to themselves. 

In giving class room talks, I find it 1s much easier to give 
and “‘get across” the stories by sketching off a few of the 
high points of the story and using them as slides when 
talking. For instance; the good little story of ““The Millers,” 
I worked out that way. While the posters on “Chewing 
our food better’ and the “night massages” were among 
the amusing ones, at the same time it impresses them. 

Then there is the story of “The Perfect Pearls’”—make 
up two false plates using pearls instead of false teeth. The 
one set representing the “perfect pearls” and the other set 
bringing out the points in the story of how some of the pearls 
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had turned black while others had been lost. As we know, 
sight is the keenest sense we have. Appeal to it, especially 
in the lower grades. Then in order to establish the habit of 
CLEAN teeth, I give the toothbrush drills. Every child 
at the time of his cleaning goes through an individual drill 
for me. Then as I’ve finished each room, I give a class 
room talk and drill. At this time I also present a “Novelty 
Tooth” to that room if it is 100%. Your messages will be 
carried home by the children. The first recital by the child 
may not make much impression, but the child, in the home, 
usually gets what he wants and eventually you will see 
some dental reaction. 

At the end of each month, I make an inspection tour 
checking up on the dental corrective work done during 
that month. Also at this time I walk through the aisles to 
see if any green stains and the like are in sight, while a 
toothbrush drill is being conducted by the pupil who has 
the best record for that month. Should I, however, find 
more than eight out of a room of thirty or thirty-five in such 
a condition, that room will have to forfeit their beautiful 
white ‘Novelty Tooth” for a black tooth which is the same 
size. 

This I find helps to keep up the daily brushing charts. 

During the presentation of our health program in Health 
Week, a very attractive Dental Banner is awarded to the 
best room in each building for the dental corrections. So 
far this year (1927) five hundred nineteen children have 
responded in our schools, these having had their dental 
corrective work completed. 

It has been said that one of the most important duties of 
the dental profession is to carry the message of proper 
mouth hygiene into the schools. This is where we can do 
our part, and let us all do it. 


Make your dentist’s office a service station, not a repair 
shop. —American Dental Association 


When you come to the end of a perfect day, clean your 
teeth. —American Dental Association 


Courses for Dental Hygienists at 
the Rochester Dental Dis- 
pensary, Rochester, N.Y. 


By Harvey J. Burkuart, pD.p.s., Director 


The aim of this course is to educate young women to do 
prophylactic work in schools, public institutions and dental 
offices. It is our intention to stress particularly the im- 
portance of the dental hygienists work in the schools and 
public institutions where we believe they will render the 
best possible service in education of parents and children. 

The entrance requirement of our school is high school 
graduation, and the course is from September until June. 
The theoretical course consists of lectures on Anatomy, 
Physiology, Bacteriology, Histology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Sanitation, Sterilization, Dental Pathology, Special anatomy 
of the Head, Teeth and Jaws, Dental Prophylaxis, Foods, 
Nutrition, Skin Diseases, Mouth Hygiene and Preventive 
Dentistry. Lectures and demonstrations are given from 
nine until twelve, five days a week. The practical course 
is devoted to the teaching of the value and use of instru- 
ments in the various operations, and is given during the 
first four weeks of the session, after which instruction is 
given on mannikin heads and finally on patients that are 
brought to the dispensary from the schools. 

At the end of two months, the school is divided into 
squads of fifteen, each squad being under the supervision of a 
competent and licensed dentist. These squads are sent into 
the schools five afternoons a week until about the first of 
April. From that time until the latter part of May, adult 
practical work is given at the various plants of the East- 
man Kodak Company and Bausch & Lamb. Students are 
thus enabled to obtain an abundance of experience in pro- 
phylactic work for children from the kindergarten up to 
and including the high school. They also have an oppor- 
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tunity during their service in the public schools, to avail 
themselves of the general health instruction given by the 
general health supervisor connected with the Board of 
Education. For those who are especially interested and 
desire to do prophylactic work in private offices, the adult 
clinic presents an unusually fine opportunity for gaining 
the desired experience. 

During the school year, students are given an oppor- 
tunity to write stories and prepare lectures for the instruc- 
tion of parents and children, and considerable time is spent 
in the preparation of illustrated health posters for instruc- 
tion and exhibit purposes in schools and at dental meetings. 
Many of our students have displayed much talent both in 
the preparation of lectures and the production of posters. 
There is abundant opportunity here for students to attend 
lectures and demonstrations of various kinds on subjects 
related to their particular activity, at the University of 
Rochester and the Medical-Dental School connected with 
the University. 

Living conditions here for students who take the course 
are very good. The dormitories and facilities of the Y. W. 
C. A. and Mechanics Institute are at their disposal, as 
well as a large number of suitable private boarding places. 


Teeth, as organs of mastication, are more valuable to 
children of from three to six years of age than to adults, 
because ‘“‘Adults are not only better able to chew with an 
imperfect masticating apparatus, but their digestive or- 
gans are better able to cope with imperfectly chewed food 
than are the digestive organs of children.” 


—A. M. Nodine per Dental Digest 


A dental clinic equipped with 50 chairs in its main infir- 
mary and 7 chairs in its orthodontia department is soon to 
be established in London through a gift of $1,500,000 from 
Mr. George Eastman of the Eastman Kodak Co. The 
clinic will also have 25 beds for tonsil, adenoid, and cleft- 
palate operations, for which there is at present very inade- 
quate provision in London.—Yournal A. M. A. per Weekly 
Bulletin of the Children’s Bureau. 
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Editorial 


The mind of the lay person contemplating a scientific 
subject is an interesting as well as an amusing study. Just 
why people, the informed as well as the uninformed, are so 
ready to absorb so much worthless material with so much 
avidity and so much seriousness of purpose, as the lay mind 
takes in when thinking about a scientific subject, is beyond 
comprehension. The vast majority will believe not all of 
what they see, nor hear nor reason out, but only that part 
which especially appeals to their particular mind or just 
what they want to believe. 

Since the lay mind has this characteristic—and it is also a 
characteristic of some scientific and professional minds— 
the professional person, dealing with the welfare of the 
public, must assume some of the responsibility of seeing 
that the public see, hear and read only what is true and 
founded on a substantial scentific basis. Especially is this 
true in regard to the huge amount of so-called “Health” 
material constantly being published in the daily newspapers 
and the popular magazines. These “Health Columns,” 
“Health Hints’ or whatever they may be titled, do ac- 
complish a great deal in the way of educating the public. 
They reach people that public health workers and profes- 
sional persons would never be able to reach. They do a 
tremendous amount of good or harm depending upon what 
sort of propaganda they have to spread. 

Unfortunately what these columnists have to say is not 
always scientific and sometimes not even good sense. One 
can not but regret that they are too often filled with just 
“bunk.” That it is “Bunk” you will readily agree if you 
will take the time to read some of these articles, and think 
of just what they say. 
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To counteract this harmful information it behooves the 
better informed person to be all the more ever-present with 
his real information, that the uninformed may not suffer in 
the end. Every person with a knowledge of mouth hygiene, 
its benefits, the results of its lack of practise, its necessity, 
should be “‘on his toes” every instant to pass along what he 
knows to some individual who knows less. This grasping of 
every opportunity to preach mouth hygiene will effectively 
work against this menace of unsound mouth hygiene propa- 
ganda which is being so widely circulated, seemingly by 
persons of non-professional status. 

Until we produce every mind a reasoning-mind we shall 
have to use this somewhat slow process of freeing the public 
from its lack of knowledge, superstitions and liking for only 
what it likes. 


Book Review 


SpecIAL DenTAL Patuotocy: By Julio Endleman, M. S., 


D. D.S., F. A. C. D. Published by C. V. Mosby, St. Louis. 


“A most recent treatise on dental pathology—excep- 
tionally well illustrated: we, as dental hygienists, need the 
background information such books afford—and this one 
contains several chapters specially pertinent to our work.” 


DisEASES OF THE Mourn: By Sterling V. Mead. Published 
by C. V. Mosby, St. Louis. 


“This book, though written primarily for dentists and 
medical men, provides a wealth of knowledge for all. The 
library of every Dental Hygienists Association should 
contain ¢his work and use of it for study and reference will 
mark any hygienist as progressive.” 


NEGLECTED TEETH RISK A $9333 INVESTMENT 


It is estimated that the economic value of a child at 
birth is $9333. This large investment is jeopardized 
by neglect of health-promoting measures of which 
care of the teeth leads. 


Of course the most important safeguard of the teeth 
is to visit the dentist frequently. Between visits the 
little patient must be encouraged to care for his teeth, 
to keep them clean and to protect them from the 
activities of the oral bacteria. Kolynos Dental Cream 
was created for this purpose. 


Kolynos destroys 80 to 90 per cent of the mouth bac- 
teria. It cleans and polishes the surfaces of the 
teeth without injuring them with harsh abrasives. 
Most important of all for young patients, children 
like its delicious flavor and the clean refreshing feeling 
that follows its use. 


May we send you a professional package of Kolynos 
Dental Cream? A trial tube presented to your 
patients will encourage them to practice mouth 
hygiene. 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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